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its provisions. Apparently the testing and clinical examination of these
special herds is not always sufficient to prevent the organism of tuberculosis
being present in the milk, as this has been found to be the case on several
occasions. As a means of reducing tuberculosis only slow progress has been
made under this Order, and it cannot be said to have achieved the success
which it deserved, probably for the following reasons :
(1)  The small number of producers who have adopted the principles of the
Order.
(2)  Building requirements of licensing authorities and cost of licence fees.
(3)  Cost of tuberculin testing and veterinary fees.
(4)  The poor demand for such milk.
During the last year or two, however, the demand for licences has been
accelerated and it is to be hoped that progress will be even more rapid in
the future. It remains to be seen whether or not direct administration by
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries will bring about any speedy im-
provement in this direction. Undoubtedly, many producers have been
deterred in the past by the varying, and often unreasonable, requirements
of local authorities, and, while a general reduction of standards cannot be
reasonably expected, some latitude in this connection is likely.
(/) Milk (Special Designations) Act, 1949.
Assistance in increasing the numbers of tuberculin-tested cattle through-
out Great Britain is likely to result from the operation of this Act. (See
page 576). Briefly, the Act makes it certain that, after the expiration of
five years from October ist, 1949, the date upon which it becomes operative,
practically all the raw milk sold by retail will be tuberculin-tested. As a
result, producer-retailers will have to have their herds tuberculin tested and
remove any reactors if they wish to remain in business. In addition, there
is likely to be a big demand for tuberculin-tested milk by retail dairymen.
Further, the production of Accredited milk which is often more highly
infected with tubercular organisms than is ordinary raw milk, will cease in
five years' time and this is likely to cause a further reduction in the numbers
of tubercular cattle as the owners have their herds tested. Side by side
with the operation of the Act, a constructive policy of eradication, area by
area (see page 83) is to be carried out together with intensive measures
to reduce the incidence of disease in dairy cattle.
(g) Immunisation. Koch, many years ago, demonstrated the fact that
animals already suffering from the disease or infected by the tubercle bacillus
were more resistant to subsequent inoculation than those free from infection
or disease. As has been the case with human infection, many investigators
have attempted to solve the problem of immunisation, but the chief difficulty
has been to find a vaccine which possessed immunising properties but was
harmless to the animals so inoculated. In 1920, Calmette and Guerin
described a method of vaccinating young stock against infection, and this
system has prospects of being'of material use in the elimination of tuberculous
disease. The vaccine used is known as B.C.G., and consists of living tubercle
bacilli whose virulence has been attenuated by prolonged sub-culturing in the
laboratory on media containing bile and glycerine. .
Inoculation by this method is said to lead only to the creation of a small
tubercular focus which shows no tendency to extend, and in which the
inoculated organisms quickly die. The inoculation is also claimed to give